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Saturday.—Ran down to Barnsley 
dates, then got round by Horsham 
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* — ; — a tip 
some cases, Walk aiong 











bY THE PARTY ON THE SPOT. 
Wednesday.—Went round to the Law Courts this morning to And battle for the right ! 


‘do service”’ on behalf of the City for the Moor in Salop and the Be 
r Has risen in his might. 
Across your commons breezy 

He “ tees’ and “ drives *’ and “ fores,”’ 
Monopolising ‘‘ easy ”’ 

Your heaths and downs and shores. 


Forge in Middlesex. Split faggots for one and counted nails fi 
the other. Quaint ceremony—quite skittish for such surroundings. 


SONG OF THE MOOR AND THE FORGE. 
With naught of brain-maggots 


Or wisdom that fails 
We split certain faggots 
And count certain nai 


Though here, ’mid a ghostly 


Array of Law frosts, 


We’re splitting hairs mostly 


And counting the cost 


Down to Edinburgh after this and assis 


f 


WAR SONG. 


Arise with fist and goffer 


10ld the demon * goffer , 















othering after her portrait 
Went to the Mansion House ball as Baron Bouverie Street. 
Friday.—Had a long morning among the Grafton Gallery por 
traits, and made a long stay at the meeting of the Library Associa- 
tion ; was much interested and amused 
the dress rehearsal of Diarmid at Covent Garden. 


? 


al of + + + — 
also instructed. Attend 


and nominated three candi- 
and helped H.R.H. lay the 


> 


foundation stone (with all masonic ceremony) of the Chris 
Church (otherwise the ‘“‘ Blue Coat’’) Schools. Got back comfort 
ably to dine, dress, and see the production of Diarmid. Incident- 
ally had a conversation with a party with a grievance. He's fond 
of walking, and says he can’t get anywhere because of “ golfers.’ 


He says he can’t cross a common, a “down,” or a seashore, or, in 
ong a highway without getting killed. 


Just 


to soothe him, I wrote him the following :— 


, 


Sunday.—Went to hear Mrs. Ormiston Chant at the Oxford 


ls, 


( re t 
Diamond Jubilee Exhibition in that 
I 


Sunday concert (been declared illegal since !). 

Monday.— Put on my wig and gown and helped to re-open the Law 
Jourts. From there to the East End to help Sir W. Besant open the 
locality. Dined with the 
Jalaclava Society—and sixty of the famous brigade—at the St. 


James's Hall. Their 43rd dinner—very few forthem tolook so hearty. 
J Jalfour > one! ’ ’ — , . 
ted Mr. Balfour to open Tuesday.—Went and had a look at the excavations at the 


4 


the Home Industries Bazaar and makea speech. Got down t Glastonbury Lake Village—some capital “ finds ’’—and after to the 

C Ichester in good time for the oysters at the Oyster Sale ast, and Society of British Artists’ show at Suffolk Street. Dined with the 

atterwards to Mrs. Booth’s Salvation Army ‘‘ At Home. Whitefriars’ Club and the American Minister, also at the Holborn 
Thursday.—Nelson Day. Went to Trafalgar Square (great testaurant and heard Mr. Lang on Border Memories. Lor’ bless 

admiration for Nelson, but don’t see why he should be made a you! I’ve some Border memories as well. 

Jack-in-the-Green of!) Subscribed to the Navy League (shall I say MEMORIES. 


liberally or ¢ mservatively ?), and then went to see Dame Owen's 
statue unveiled—one of the most interesting and attractive public 
statues I’ve ever seen, and Mr. Frampton thoroughly deserves a 
good mark for it. (P.S.—The wickedness of the world compels 
me to observe that I have no personal acquaintance with Mr. 
Frampt: n.) Had a ticket to view portrait of a lady novelist—forget 
her name—the one who advertises herself by declaring she won’t 
advertise herself—calls publishers ‘‘ Barrabas,” meaning to give 
them “a nasty one.” Also wrote a boo 


+ 


? 


k to prove that B. was 


rather a good chap than otherwise. Seen her several times and 


Of ‘‘ ruffians and marauders " 
Though Andrew has to tell, 
About those blessed borders 
I've memories as well; 
Without diffuse explaining, 
I say, without pretence, 
It’s generally raining, 
And the ‘‘ chairges’’ are immense! 


THe Sporrer. 


Notice.—The Editor will not be answerable for any contributions, artistic or literary, spontaneously sent in. No contributions can be returned 


unless accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope. 
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TIME-THE MORNING OF THE FIFTH. 


Youth (to very plain Old Lady).—‘ That’s a wery good get-up, M 


9 
nf 
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“Fun” in Earnest. 
WHAT HE THINKS OF THINGS IN GENERAL. 
By THE ‘ ENFANT TERRIBLE.’ 
At the time of writing, it looks as though we are going to have a 
scrape with the French in West Africa, but, of course, we aren't. 
This massing of English and French troops, these constant 
reinforcements, this ‘firm tone’’ of both Governments, are 
all cards in the good old game of bluff. Great nations 
don’t want to fight nowadays; they are too much afraid of each 
other, and it costs too much. Think of the number of times we 
have been ‘‘ on the brink of war’ during the past ten years, and 
nothing has come of it. So, in the present dispute, the side that 
presents the firmest front will be that side that gets the best part of 
what it wants, and the affair will be settled by that dear, delightful 


method, compromise. m . ; 


We are not going to war about tracts of land in West Africa, 
however valuable they may be. England doesn’t want to fight 
France: she has got too much to do—to consolidate her position 
in Egypt; to strengthen the Indian frontier against black 
to keep a sharp eye on the United States, 
ki France doesn’t want 


vhether, in the turn 


foes and whit 
and other somewhat large orders of t 
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The Probable Reason. 

A LETTER to a daily paper, signed ‘‘ A 

London Attorney,” stated the legal year is 

| going to be opened by a service in West- 

| minster Abbey, and proceeds: “ Are 

solicitors deemed so godless that it is 

impossible to include them in the invi- 
tation ?”’ 

Has this seemingly guileless inquirer 
ever noticed that, with respect to the 
statuary embellishment of ecclesiastical 
erections, the virtuously reputed ones 
are within, and the evil beasts are with- 
out ? This parallel may probably be 
pertinent. 


Halfpenny—Goodwin. 

rAt Stone a marriage has_ taken 
place between John Halfpenny, aged 70, 
and Harriet Goodwin, aged 75, one of 
the parties being rather deaf, and the 
other having an impediment in speech.” 
—Vide Press. 

Can the possession of a Halfpenny 
be regarded as a Good win for the lady, 


or is it a case of being a ‘“ penny—or 
rather, a Halfpenny—wise, and a pound 
foolish’? Has Halfpenny ever been a 


‘copper,’ we wonder? Anyway, let u 
hope that he won’t “ round”’ on his good 
ladv, and give her more ‘‘kicks than 
ha’pence,”’ or ‘‘ turn tazl,”’ and leave her. 
One good thing is, Halfpenny is sure to 
‘keep his ead.”’ 


With a Cycling Party. 

‘“ THatT lassie’s making up to you,” 
Laughs Frank, thinking his friend to 

rally. 

‘No, no, ‘tis just her way,” says Hugh, 
‘‘She’s very nice—so jolly pal-y.” 

‘‘She’s nice,’’ nods Frank: ‘yes, I agree 
That’s paliation certainly.” 


Pat’s Family. 


Pat.—‘‘Oi have an addition to me 
family, sorr.”’ 

Employer. —‘* Have you, Pat ?’ 

Pat.—*‘ Yis, sorr; foive.”’ 

Employer (aghast).—“ Five’ I never 
led . heard of such a thing!’ 
Ww RCKO'G Yor Pat.—‘ Yis, sorr. The ould sow has 
foive shplendid young wans!”’ 





that would ensue, she wouldn’t find Germany some fine day walking 
over her borders and annexing another province or two. One day 
there must, I suppose, be a great, a colossal fight, when England 
will have to put forth a supreme effort to hold India against Russia, 
and much of the rest of her Empire against France; even, perhaps, 
against Germany; even, perhaps, against the United States. All 
this is well within the range of practical politics, and is frequentl) 
discussed by statesmen and those ‘in the swim.” 
* oe * 


Let me be rash enough to forecast how we shall meet this attack 
—if our foes give us long enough to put our house in order—which 
they probably will, if we don’t take too long about it, because they 
have not yet got rid of their own little jealousies between them- 
selves, though they are slowly but surely doing so. By the time 
of our great fight for existence we shall have conscription, a large 
army of the finest material in the world. We shall maintain 
the supremacy of our fleet, and shall have allied ourselves 
with Italy, and, perhaps, Japan, as great naval Powers who are 
fonder of us than any nations in the world. We shall have thé 
whole Empire federated, each part doing its share in the protection 
of itself and the main body. By Jupiter and Mars, what a Titanic 

: 


> wssas ; — } ' Is5 » ; : . 7 : 
struggle it will be! But there is none too much time for us t 
prepare ourselves for it if we are going to be ready 
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‘“CRAMMING” FOR THE ARMY. 


‘The Daily Papers, in reference to the order issued by the War Office respecting 
‘ : +, 11 =. |. 1 ore ne ar 1 ) 
weight for officers, sav: ‘‘Do the authorities really think fat, podgy men are Iikely to 
make the best officers ? ”’ 





First Swell.—‘‘ Gwacious, Gus! what are you about, gorging in this dweadful way 
You'll be ill!” 


Second Ditto.—‘ Not a bit of it, dear boy; only preparing for the Military Exan 


Mr. Charles John Darling, ().C., has 


Common Ground. been appointed a Justice of the High 


l of the Court.. 


Lines inspired by a perusa 
the In spite of Times and other slights 
You're just a Judge appointed, 
And Deptford’s lost one of her lights, 


Her Darling, her annointed. 


report of the annual meeting of 
United Kingdom Alliance. ] 


BETWEEN the topper swilling beer 
And the austere T.T.. 

‘"Twould puzzle ev’n the wisest seer 
Likeness at first to see. Damp. 


"at € genes) le ye) m= 2 ] ] : 

sry re emblance can be found Wunks.—‘‘ Poor Dodder is in a very 
lf folk would only think . : bad way : he’s got one foot in the grave ‘4 
Both meet upon a common ground, Levy ‘Dot man’s vill get rheuma 
The * putting down” of drink ! tis 











Ringing the Changes. 


JOHN BULL (indignantly to Jonathan) :— 


TAKE your half-a-dollar, 
Call it fifty pence ? 
Then my gold you'll collar— 
Dash it—you're immense ! 
Buy your baser metal 
With my guinea gold— 
Everything unsettle— 
France will, you are told ? 


Really, Mr. Yankee, 
You're uncommon smart— 
l'in not trading, thank’ee ; 
We had better part. 
Playing beaten Bryan 
And his Silver crew 
On the British Lion 
Really will not do. 


Sir, vour conduct strange is; 
Criminal, | fear 

Want to ring the changes 
Kiven over here: 

If | have a pocket 
That vou'd like to pick 

That's the way to lock it, 
For I know the trick. 


Sir, since first I traded 
Centuries have gone 

Firms have grown and faded, 
Still I'm trading on. 

Fortune? Well, I thank her! 
Luck? Of that I've heard ! 

But— the wide world's banker 
Still must keep his word! 


That's the secret of it, 

Which you've still to learn. 
Keeping faith is profit 

More than luck can earn. 
Mavbe I have rusted : 

While you're bright and smart 
But you see 4’m trusted 

In the great world’s mart. 


No, Sir, Yankee manners 
Will not do for me 

Star-bespangled banners 
Plus dishonesty. 

Maybe ‘cross the ocean 
Smart advertisement — 
jut when that’s the notion 

Money is not lent. 


You will teach me Banking ? 
Thank’ee, that is kind 

My procedure franking 
When it’s to your mind. 

teally, Mr. Yankee, 
It’s too good of you 

But your hanky-panky 
Sharping will not do. 


If I understand it, 
You've a friend outside 
Cleverly you've planned it, 
But I am not blind! 
Your extremely clever 
Trap's too plainly set 
Vain is your endeavour, 
Come, Sir, out you get ! 


Out you get, my hearties, 
Stir your stumps, and clear 

Can't have Silver parties 
Fooling round me here. 

Cutely as you've planned it, 
I'm not captured yet 

I, for one, won't stand it 
Come, now, out you get ! 
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HAVE SHOWN THEIR APPRECIATION. 


Lorp Mayor, SIR G. 
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A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. 


THE LATE SIR AUGUSTUS HARRIS DID MUCH FOR THE STAGE, AND OF THIS FACT THE PLAYERS THEREON 
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FavupDEL-PHILLIPS, BART., UNVEIL™D THE MEMORIAL ON THI 
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“THe AMERICAN PROPOSALS FOR B 


AND BankinG.”’—Daily Paper. 





JOHN BULL (LOQ.) 


IMETALLISM HAVE BEEN DECISIVELY REJECTED BY HER MaJesty’s GOVERNMENT. 
AMUSING THAT GENTLEMEN FROM THE UNITED STATES SHOULD COME OVER HERE TO TELL US HOW TO IMPROVE OUR METHODS OF CURRENCY 





























RINGING THE CHANGES. 


“GET OUT OF THIS! 
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I KNOW THAT TRICK!” 


Ir 18 REALLY 


(For Cartoon Verses see page 139.) 
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The Trials of Miss Anastasia Penn. 
. No. 1.—THE MILKMAN’S HORSE. 


PHILANTHROPY was Miss Anastasia Penn’s one great aim and 
ambition in life, and, given a wider sphere than her suburban home 
at Camberwell, she might have made her name justly famous. 
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SHE HAD WATCHED HIM A HUNDRED TIMSE., 


She lived in the most select part of the before-mentioned locality 
-with her maid servant Dobbins, an old and valued retainer, who at 
times was wont to give Miss Penn “a bit of her mind,” a dachshund 
by the name of ‘“ Zephyr,”’ and one (only one) great black cat. 
These constituted the principal inmates of Acacia Villa. There was, 
however, another in the shape of her nephew Aubrey Plantagenet 
Jenkins, a youth of subtle nature and heir to the old lady’s 
worldly possessions. Aubrey P. J. was not, as his aunt fondly 
imagined, perfectly free from guile. Had she known some of his 
‘* goings on,’’ her money would have found a resting place in the 
pockets of the Aborigines, even if she had to buy them clothes with 
vockets first. For the time being, Miss Anastasia Penn, spinster, 
velieved in her nephew, Mr. Aubrey Plantagenet Jenkins. 


Miss Penn was disappointed as to the result of her “ hobby.”’ 
She had done all the philanthropising that was possible on the dog 
and cat, and had even tried her hand on Dobbins, but that Hebe 
of the Kitchen sternly refused her advances. 


She had also reckoned up Aubrey Plantagenet as a possible sub- 
ject, but thought she might find a more deserving case. 

A chance came at last. It was the milkman! She had watched 
him a hundred times, toiling with his heavy cans, and that terrible 
looking yoke on his shoulders. 

‘‘ The poor man shall have a horse,”’ she muttered, “and I will 
buy it.” 

‘* Aubrey Plantagenet !"’ said Miss Penn at breakfast next morn- 
ing, ‘‘do you knowanything about horses ?”’ 

‘Eh! N-no, aunt,’’ he stammered, blushing a rosy red, and 
hastily turning back the sheet of his paper, headed ‘ November 
Handicap’; ‘* Why do you ask ?”’ 

‘‘ No, matter,’’ said his aunt. ‘It will be better to advertise, 

rhaps. I shall then get exactly what I want. I'll get you to put 
it in the paper for me.” 

‘* What's the old girl's crazy notion now?” thought Aubrey, as he 
watched her at the writing table, rather dubiously. ‘She's always 
spending my money on some fad or other. It’s downright daylight 
robbery.” 

“I think this will do, Aubrey,’’ said Miss Penn, handing her nephew 
a slip of paper on which was written, ‘“‘To horse dealers. Wanted, 
by a lady of means, a female horse. As the poor thing is destined 
for hard work, its age should not be less than 25 years. Price not 
to exceed £50. Apply Miss Penn,” etc. 

Aubrey Plantaganet chuckled as he pocketed the paper, but he 


: 


“‘ What's the horse for, Auntie? You are not going in for that 
horrid racing, are you?” 

‘‘ Don’t be absurd, Aubrey,’’ said Miss Penn, alittle testily. ‘‘ It’s 
for a charitable purpose. Please do what I ask.” 

There was an alarming post the morning after the advertisement 
appeared. Miss Penn gazed in horror at the piles of dirty thumb- 
marked envelopes on her spotless tablecloth. 

Dobbins stood near the door with a questioning sneer on her face. 

‘‘There’s another two trayfuls of ’em downstairs,” she said, and, 
perhaps, when you ’ave read ‘em all you won’t find a better servant 
nor me!”’ 

You are mistaken, Dobbins. I’m not advertising for a servant, 
but something far different.” 

‘Oh! The postman says, he says, that, though he ain’t allowed 
to ask for a Christmas box, he hopes his this year will be as ’eavy as 
this morning’s post.” 
| Miss Penn gingerly picked out the cleanest-looking envelope and 
| tore it open. It was addressed, ‘‘Pénn, Esq.,’’ and contained a 
| card— 





“ Dr. Holdum, 
‘¢ Earlswood House, 
‘“‘ Blankton. 


“Temporary insanity a speciality,—For terms,’’ etc. 


The old lady read it twice and placed it on one side. 

“ Funny!’ she muttered. 

| She was about to plunge recklessly into the mass of envelopes, 
when there was a great scramble on the gravel outside, a loud shout 
of ‘‘Come up, will yer?” and some resonant blows, followed by 
a loud knock, and Dobbins brought in a card inscribed with 
** H. Coper, Dealer.”’ 

‘¢ What is it, Dobbins?’’ asked Miss Penn. 

‘*A gent, if you please, Miss, with a ’orse.”’ 

** Ask him into the drawing-room, I will see him there.”’ 

“Mr. Coper?”’ she said a few minutes later to a man lolling on 
her best Ottoman and impatiently beating the floor with a knotted 
stick. 

“ That’s me, mum!” he responded, with alacrity. ‘I sees your 
advertisement, and I thinks I’ve got just the werry thing for yer, 
lady, so I brings him along.”’ 

“How do you know what I want, Mr. Coper?” she asked, 
smilingly. 

“Oh! Bless yer, mum, J knows what sort of a ’orse a gent or 
lady wants as soon as I looks at ’em. Now, you wants a spavined 
ocked, wall-eyed, old warrior of about 20, and I've got the werry 
article outside. Come, and look at’im. Yer needn't buy ’im if 
yer don’t like.”’ 
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‘““T KNOWS WHAT SORT OF A ’ORSE.” 


“T daresay he’s all you say he is, Mr. Coper,” Miss Penn said, 
rather bewildered, ‘‘ but my advertisement said a female horse of 
about 25.” 

‘Yes, lady, and yer said £50, but as he ain’t quite the thing, I'll 
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up, Apollo !” 


‘ling for yer. 


‘‘ You're sure he’s perfectly quiet, Mr. Coper ?”” 

‘‘ Bless yer innocent ‘eart, mum, he ain’t got a vice left in ’im. 
Why, he’d eat a bit of bread out of yer hand, he would.” 

“I daresay he will do, Mr. Coper. I intend him as a present 
to a milkman, to assist him in his daily work. Please take him 


round there with my compliments and this letter. Shall I give you 
, a cheque or bank notes ?” 


‘‘ Notes forme, mum. Long life to yer, mum. There! 
(Whack, whack.) 

‘‘Oh! don’t beat him!” said Miss Penn. 

Mr. Coper reached the road with his charge, and looked anxiously 


Come 


‘up and down the road. 


‘‘ Here, laddie,” he said, presently, to an urchin, “here’s a shil- 
Take this horse and letter round to Simpson’s Dairy. 
Tell him the old gal’s letter’s only a blind—see ?—and she wants the 
old gee made up into charity sausages. 
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Waftings from the Wings. 


Mr. Carton’s new play at the St. James's is called The Tree of 
Knowledge, and, certainly, what the willowy heroine does not know 
isn’t worth knowing. She is a very bad lot, indeed. First of all, 
she takes in and does“for Nigil, hero of the play, and then 


she takes in and does for Nigil’s bosom friend more 
thoroughly, for she marries him. She left Nigil because 
he had spent all his money—on her, and she prepares to 


leave Nigil’s friend, her husband, because he is ruined also. 
Then she goes off with a friend of both Nigil and Nigil’s friend, and 
we see her no more in the fourth act. - In the fifth act Nigil marries a 
charming young maiden who wasalways devoted to him; Nigil’s friend 
in the meantime having apologised for thinking it was Nigil who 
was going to run away with his wife, while it was the other fellow 
all the time. The story centres around the very flighty doings of 
this wicked but supremely handsome young lady, and, outside that, 
there is very little to interest you. 

The play is, of course, superbly mounted and acted, and, in addi- 
tion to this, if the ladies don’t make one long rush to see Miss 
Julia Neilson’s dresses—well, the feminine portion of the isles is 
not what it used to be. Mr. George Alexander, Mr. Vernon, Mr. 
Esmond, Mr. Fred Terry, Mr. H. B. Irving, Miss Julia Neilson, 
Miss Carlotta Addison, and Miss Fay Davies all acted without flaw. 


Who says the Royalty is an unlucky theatre? All it wants is 
the right play—so difficult to get. Oh! Susannah! may not be 
much of a play, but in Miss Louie Freear the management have an 
attraction that is irresistible, and the little house in unsavoury 
Soho is being filled nightly with enthusiastic audiences. 


Mr. John Hare has returned to London once again, and, in con- 
sequence, Islingtonians have been having a high old time of it. 
A Pair of Spectacles was the attraction this time at the Grand, and 
this delightful play went as well as ever, if not better. In Benjamin 
Goldfinch, Mr. Hare has one of his most effective parts, and he 
extracts every ounce of humour and pathos that there is in it, and 
there is a very large quantity of both. A fine cast assists him. Mr. 
Charles Groves, Mr. Gilbert Hare, and the others work so admirably 
together that the result is a perfection of finish and style. A 
charming little front piece is When George the Fourth was King, @ 
bit of clever and interesting writing from the pen of Mr. Francis W. 
Moore. Mr. Charles Groves, Mr. Gilbert Hare, and Miss Maud K. 
Oram interpret it delightfully, 

GOSSAMER, 


Mr. Charles Frohman produced at the Globe Theatre, on the 
lst inst., a Chinese play, The First Born, by Francis Powers. The 
American Company from the Manhattan Theatre, New York, form 
the caste. After next Saturday the play will be transferred to the 
Duke of York’s Theatre. My criticisms upon this play, which is 
certainly of a calibre differing from stage conventionalities, will 
appear in the next issue. 


The Palace Theatre is now showing by the Biograph the most re- 
markable film ever exhibited in England. In all previous instances 
the audience has sat passive and witnessed scenes in motion, but in 
the latest example the position is reversed, and the a. becomes 
part and parcel of the picture. By the exercise of the very slightest 
imagination he can fancy himself perched upon the “ cow-catcher 
of an American locomotive tearing along at the rate of 60 miles an 
hour, with the landscape simply leaping towards him. The long 
track of shining metals stretches out in front, and the engine 
dashes on at its topmost speed, making for the entrance to the 
Haverstraw Tunnel, which as a dark spot looms ahead. The spot 
grows larger and blacker, then suddenly the tunnel is entered, and 
the train is overwhelmed in gloom. A speck of light shines in the 
darkness—it broadens out, and, with a rush, the tunnel is passed. 


Once more the train is flying on past fields and hedges in the sunlit 
country. A more exciting and sensational piece of realism has 


never been presented to an audience. 
Madame Tussaud’s hasa seasonable group on view Comenennnceling 

the Gunpowder Plot of 1605. The tableau represents the arrest © 

Guy Fawkes, who has just ignited the train of gunpowder, which 

Monteagle deftly flicks aside—the flick in time—and frustrates the 

purpose of the conspirators. The sight is worthy a visit, if only as 

; matter of insight into the history. of the preservation of the 
ommons. 


The Photographie Exhibition is in full swing.at the New Gallery, 
Regent Street. There is a splendid show of K s in every variety. 
I was much taken with the new folding pocket Kodak, exhibited for 
the first time, as it marks a distinct advance in practical photo- 
graphy. Its mechanism obviates recourse to the dark room, and 
reduces itself to the bulk of an ordinary book. The rapidity with 
which it can be brought into action and as quickly clo n will 
greatly recommend this Kodak for selection. Some £600 has been 
distributed in prizes, and the work of the competitors is on view. 
The exhibition closes on the 16th inst. 


Mr. Herbert J. Finn’s exhibition of pictures at the Modern 
Gallery, 175, Bond Street, will open to the public on the 6th inst. 


We have been favoured with a specimen copy of “ Literature,”’ 
edited by Mr. H. D. Trail, and published by the Times. The 
publication appears to be an attempt to deviate into one channel 
all literary comments and criticisms which we have been accus- 
tomed to find in the newspapers. Accordingly, if the ordinary 
individual wishes to be au courant with the literary opinions of the 
day, the information must be sought in the pages of ‘‘ Literature,” 
and at a cost somewhat prohibitive to the masses whom, it is 
apprehended, it is desired to reach. Time only can show whether 
the masses will appreciate this new venture, so eminently designed 
for their benefit. 


When you want to know which way the wind blows you have 
only to throw up into the air a bottle of Pattison’s whiskey, the 
fragrant aroma from which is invariably discernible, and the mouth 
will never fail to point in the right direction. 


Another high-class restaurant is about'to be thrown open to the 
public of the Metropolis. The Tivoli Restaurant in the Strand has 
been entirely re-modelled and re-decorated. The cwisine will be 
under the direction of M. L. Aubanel, the celebrated Riviera chef. 
The premises will be opened this week, and a private view has been 
fixed for to-day. 


——— 
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Princess Mary, 
DUCHESS OF TECK, 
Diep ON THE 27TH OcTOBER, 1897. 





Always affable, ever kind, 
Thy name, deck’d with honour, 
Thou leavest in mind. 
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A Sale and a “Sell.” 


(The purchase-price recently paid for the castle and estates of 
Bryn Bras covers also the ghost which is reputed to haunt the 
former. | 


Tue castle, and the wraith which round 
Its rooms (with eerie screams) 

Made nightly pilgrimage have found 
A purchaser, it seems. 

But how can he, who owned them erst, 
Of his transaction boast, 

If the seller, when the gold he 

Gave up the ghost? 


The buyer, when the cash by him 
Was paid—how proud he feit 

Of the spectre grim, which in some dim, 
Dark, drea —— ym 

But how can he his s pa 
To friends—a oonidine host !— 

If the ceLLaR, when the sale was made, 

Gave up the ghost ? 
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Politeness is Golden. 
A FARCE IN ONE CONVERSATION. 


Dramatis Persone :— 
John Bull ...ccciccccescee A Banker. 
Madame France.........-+.. A Lady of Means. 


and 
Uncle Sam ..ceseseeseee++- A Bi-metallic Burglar. 


Scene.—John Bull’s Counting-House. 
(Curtain rises and discovers John Bull counting out his money.) 


John Bull,—“ H’m ! very satisfactory, very satisfactory, indeed. 
And all gold, pure, solid gold. 
(A knock is heard at door.) 


Come in, come in——” 
(Enter Madame France.) 


Madame France.—‘‘I veel not keep you but vun leetle 
moment——”’ 
(Bull rises to meet her.) 


Bull.— My dear madam, delighted to see you. As many minutes 


as you require.’ 
(He hands her a chair.) 
France.—‘‘Tank you, var much. Ah, my ‘dear /Meester Bull, I 


have had vot you call ze fright.” 


Bull.—“ Indeed.” 
France.—‘‘ Oui. I vos in my Bureau de Change, and I vos 


counting ze monays, vot I have saved—and I have saved much 
monays—ven a knock comes to ze door; and a nice old gentleman, 
"he valk in-—”’ | 

Bull.—“ Ah! Go on, madam, go on.” 

France.—“ Vell, he vos a nice gentlemans, and he say: ‘ You not 
know me? Iam vot you call UncleSam! I have brought you von 
bag of silver, vich I vant to sell for gold.’ Vell, he vos a big gentle- 
mans, 80 I say, ‘I veel go ask my friend John Bull vot he say, and I 
let you know ven you call, later on!’”’ 

Bull, Madam, you did right, quite right. Uncle Sam, madam, 
is an unprincipled——but hush! ” 

(Voice heard off. “ Right on, stranger? Thanks.’’ Knock is heard 

at door.) 


Bull.— Come in, come in! ”’ 


(Enter Uncle Sam. Directly Bull sees him he rapidly puts his 
money into the safe and ostentatiously displays a large revolver.) 


Uncle Sam.—* Say, Boss, you look spry! I wanted a word or 
= with you, sir, so I calculated to come right on here and discuss. 
Shake !”’ 

Bull (shaking).—“ Delighted to see you, sir; charmed, I’m sure. 
Pray, be seated.” 

Uncle Sam.—“ Now, the thing is this way. I've got a lot of silver 
on my hands. See? Well, now, what I thought was this: If you'd 
take my silver, I'd take your gold. Madame France here agrees 
with me if you agree with me. Shall we deal?” 

Bull (heartily).—“I shall really be happy to assist you—most 
happy. Now, { tell you what I'll do for you. I'll let the Bank of 
England pay one-fifth in silver, just to oblige you, you know, 
directly Nansen finds the Pole, if by that time we have opened 
communications with ‘ Mars,’ and the weather permits.”’ 

Sam.—*“ But I want you to open the Indian mints for silver !”’ 


Bull.—I should be happy to oblige you myself, but I havea 
gee Mr. Jorkins! Permit me. (Bull goes to telephone.) 
i! are you there? Are you Mr. Jorkins, of India? Yes? Will 
you oblige our friend, Uncle Sam, by taking his superfluous silver 
at his own value? What? Oh! (Bull turns to Uncle Sam looking 





very grieved.) Awfully sorry, old man, awfully sorry. But Jorkins 
says he’ll see ‘you—further—first. Personally, I should be most 
happy.” . 

Sam.—* Then youw’ll buy my silver, eh ?” eS ee 

Bull.—“Well, you see, it’s like this. I could if I would, but I 
won’t—I mean, I would if I could, but I can’t. What does 
madame say?” 

France.—“I say vot you say. I buy if you buy——” 

Bull.— If I don’t, you don’t——” 

France.—‘1 buy if you buy!”’ 

Bull.—“ There, you see how it is. I should be most happy 
to oblige you, but—there it is. I don’t want your silver, so I won’t 
have it, but if I can oblige you in any other way,I shall be 
delighted.” (Rings bell.) 

(Enter Salisbury, Hicks Beach, etc.) 


Bull (aside).—“ Take him by the scruff of his neck, politely, you 
know, no roughness, and chuck him out—courteously—much may 
be done by kindness. (To Uncle Sam as he is borne away, 
** politely.”") Good-bye, old man, good-bye.” 

& France (rising and throwing her arms round Bull’s neck).— 
“ Meester Bull, vot you call, bless you, my preserver! ” 


(Picture and Curtain.) 








Canis Uptodaticus ! 


[The “dog with false teeth,’ exhibited by Mr. Mosely at the 
Crystal Palace will not long be wnus e grege. Owners of canine 
favourites whose “grinders cease because they are few” are 
already but the theme tempts us to doggerel . . . .] 


‘“‘ Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 
For God hath made them so!” 
Thus moral-songster Watts did write 

A long, long time ago. 
But now that wealthy folk, whose pets 
Can grind their food but poorly, 
May for their doggies purchase sets 
Of brand new teeth, we surely 
Must ask some poet (if we call 
On Austin, is i¢ wrong ?) 
To make more up-to-date, withal, 
The dear old Doctor’s song ! 


Poor doggie’s power to ease his throat 
Of *‘ bayings at the moon ”’ 

Will ever (as when Isaac wrote) 
Be a heaven-provided boon. 

"Tis the biting functions of the brute 
That we must soon regard 

As a strictly earth-born attribute ; 
And hence we wish the Bard 

To sing (while luscious, low, and light, 
His tuneful numbers flow) 

That a myriad dogs delight to bite 
’Cos THE DENTIST made them so! 














Designing. 
Badun.—“ I was designed for the Church.” 
Sharpun.—“I thought so; there’s so much of the (k)nave about 
you!” 











Cool. 


Householder Se rat burglar ).—‘‘ What are you doing here?” 
Burglar.—‘ Nothin’ at present. I can’t get to work with you 


a-lookin’ at me ; it makes me nervous.” 
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Enhances the acceptability of every 





CUSTARD 


POWDER. 


Sweet Dish or Fruit. 


| NO E668! NO TROUBLE! NO RISK: 





ESTABLISHED 192%. 


adbur Y ’ Needham’s 
cocoa * | 


“Refreshing and Invigorating to the 
jaded mind and body; delicious to the —., stanuy puttin areas reparation, fr Ceeeat 
palate; and absolutely unadulterated.” ae 


—Fanmity DOCTOR. 


Polishing 


P The most reliable preparation for Cleaning 


Platinoid, 4 s li eve 


JOSEPH PICKERING & SONS, SHEFFIELD. 


London Office: St. George's House, Eastcheap, E.C 


a NO ALKALIES USED. 














